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“The only successful way to accomplish change in 
so staid an institution as a Canadian university is 
to be completely two-faced. ” 

—J. Tuzo Wilson, (1971) McGill University Confer¬ 
ence on the University and Society. 
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Staff 
forms 

professional 
association 

By John Driscoll 

Administrative and academic professionals on campus now can join an asso¬ 
ciation which, according to its constitution, will “maintain and promote the 
professional and material status of its members”. 

The Professional Staff Association (PSA) of UVic was formed at a closed 
meeting April 25, attended by about 60 people. 

Early in the meeting, chairman Kim McGowan, manager of administra¬ 
tive systems, agreed to a request that all remarks be kept “off the record” and 
not for publication. 

Administrative Registrar Gordon Smiley was elected the first president of 
the PSA at the meeting. Six other members of the executive were also elected. 

After the meeting, Smiley said he personally sees the PSA as “a communi¬ 
cations channel” with the administration. “There are some problems within 
the present system but I don’t see this organization as in any way a confron¬ 
tational vehicle,” he said. 

There are about 180 administrative and academic professionals on 
campus. 

Those present at the meeting adopted a constitution and bylaws with the 
proviso that an application for registration under the Society’s Act require a 
majority vote of members at a subsequent meeting. 

According to the constitution the purpose of the PSA, along with promot¬ 
ing the material and professional status of its members is “to encourage and 
foster high ethical standards in the performance of the university’s business 
as administrative and academic professionals.” 

Membership in the PSA is open to all administrative and academic profes¬ 
sionals, excluding those represented by the Faculty Association or members 
of the two CUPE locals on campus. 

Joel Newman, counsellor in the Counselling Centre, was elected vice- 
president of the PSA. Shirley Baker, associate director of student and ancil¬ 
lary services, was elected secretary and John Levey, financial accountant, 
was elected treasurer. 

Directors elected were McGowan, David Titterton, manager of physical 
education and athletic and recreational facilities, and John Goudy, adminis¬ 
trative officer in the physics department. 

Smiley said after the meeting that the first task for the PSA is to prepare a 
response to a document prepared by Librarian Dean H alii well entitled, 
“Terms of Appointment, Administrative and Academic Professional 
Employees”. 

Halliwell prepared the document to present to the Board of Governors 
where, if passed, it would become official UVic policy. 

“We’ll meet this week with Dean Halliwell to make sure that time is not a 
problem in preparing a response to his document,” said Smiley. 

“If he has amended his original document, after receiving input from a 
number of areas on campus, we’d like to ciruclate the amended document to 
all administrative and academic professionals to solicit a further response. 

“Then we could discuss the document at another general meeting.” 

Smiley said it was extremely important to come to some consensus on the 
document. 

“Our members represent a broad spectrum of university life and there is a 
variety of views on what the objectives of the association should be. My per- 
sonnal view is that the association favors a moderate stand on issues.” 

Smiley said the university appears to be moving towards job and salary 
classifications for administrative and academic employees. “Job descrip¬ 
tions and a salary review are needed and I understand this is the direction the 
university is moving. We will simply be pushing the university in the direc¬ 
tion it’s already going.” 

He said his biggest fear was “fragmentation of the association” because of 
the diversity of membership. “That is why it is so important to arrive at some 
consensus on items in Dean Halliwell’s document.” 

Smiley said the newly-formed association would be looking for members. 
“We’ll probably send out a little information blurb to all administrative and 
academic professionals letting them know who the members of the executive 
are and where they work. We’d like to get a feel as to how many people are 
interested in joining the association.” 



Language centre opens 
with Bi and Bi aid 


With the assistance of $200,000 in federal 
grants, UVic has established a Language 
Centre, now taking shape in the lower floor 
of the new fourth wing of the Clearihue 
Building. 

Equipment from the Language and Lis¬ 
tening Laboratories in the MacLaurin 
Building has been moved to the new centre 
under the careful supervision of the cen¬ 
tre’s technical director J.G. Seidel. 

The new centre is slightly larger than 
the MacLaurin labs and contains sophisti¬ 
cated equipment bought with the federal 
grants. 

“We are hoping that the new centre will 
become the focal point for the study of lan¬ 
guages on campus,” says Dr. Peter Liddell 
(German), chairman of the language cen¬ 
tre committee. 

“We want to develop a high-profile cen¬ 
tre, one that will be available as a resource 
centre for high school and elementary 
schoolteachers as well as for students and 
faculty members at UVic.” 

UVic received two federal grants of 
$100,000 each in 1977 and 1978 under the 
bilingualism and bicultural program. “The 
university decided to buy equipment and 
research materials with these grants,” 
explains Liddell. 

“We are now very well equipped,” he 
adds. “We have a speech analysis machine 
and a simulataneous translation machine 
as well as video-recording equipment and 
research materials.” 

The centre consists of three classroom 
laboratories and one study laboratory sim¬ 
ilar to the laboratories in the Maclaurin 
Building, but with some differences. 

A new type of desk, designed and con¬ 
structed at UVic, has been installed in one 
of the laboratories. 

The desk with collapsible sides can be 
converted to a booth for privacy and back 
to a desk for classroom discussions. “In the 
old labs with the permanent booths the stu¬ 
dents were like horses in separate stalls,” 
says Liddell. “These desks have given us a 
new flexibility for classroom work.” 

Each student’s desk is equipped with a 


complex console which permits individual 
contact between student and professor. 

One of the laboratories contains the 
simulataneous translation equipment and 
isolation booths where students can train 
in translation. 

The centre also has a short-wave radio 
which will be used to broadcast live pro¬ 
grams from China, West Germany, the 
USSR and France. 

There are also libraries with an exten¬ 
sive collection of tapes, and facilities for 
showing films and recording. Two of the 
classroom laboratories have 24 booths 
with consoles for 30 students in the other 
lab. The study laboratory has 35 seats, 
compared to 20 seats in the old study lab in 
the MacLaurin Building. 

Plans also include a research centre 
within the Language Centre with tapes, 
dictionaries, magazines and audio-visual 
equipment. 

The language centre is used by all lan¬ 
guage departments on campus as well as 
linguistics, psychology, theatre, the School 
of Music and the Faculty of Education. 

“The teaching of language is chang¬ 
ing,” says Liddell. “During the 1960s we 
went through a gimmicky stage with lis¬ 
tening laboratories. “It was as if students 
were supposed to learn a new language 
through some kind of electronic osmosis. 

“This proved unsatisfactory and a lot of 
professors became disenchanted with lan¬ 
guage laboratories. We’ve now evolved a 
different method of teaching languages. 

“Where the old system meant starting 
from scratch and sticking a student in a 
booth to listen to tapes, the new method 
requires give and take between students 
and professors. 

“In the new system we are teaching stu¬ 
dents to communicate ideas rather than 
attempting to teach them to form 
sentences.” 

“The new system seems to be working 
well. I believe students and professors will 
make more and more use of the language 
centre as they discover its value.” 



Language Centre employees Arlene Alexandrovich and Al Wiebe work on wiring for students’ 
desks designed at UVic. 
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Meet Mitchell , 
molecule maker 

Driscoll Photo 



Mitchell, with molecule model, says we can’t escape those aromatic hydrocarbons 


osuECffe 


When you char-broil that steak in the back 
yard or take a drag on that cigaret, as 
many as 200 different hydrocarbons are, 
formed, some of which have been identified 
and shown to be carcinogenic. 

Many remain to be identified and Dr. 
Reg Mitchell, with the assistance of a 
$5,000 grant from Imperial Oil, is using his 
crystal ball approach to create them in his 
laboratory. 

Using his knowledge of chemistry Mit¬ 
chell predicts what molecules should be 
formed when organic compounds such as 
food, oil, wood or coal are burned. He 
creates new molecules in the laboratory 
and with the assistance of Dr. Michael 
Ashwood-Smith (Biology) tests them for 
mutagenicity. 

He then attempts to identify in nature 
the molecules he has created in the lab. 

“I’m a chemist who likes to make new 
and interesting molecules rather than ana¬ 
lyzing molecules already present,” 
explains Mitchell. 

Mitchell makes molecules for a variety 
of reasons, stemming from his basic 
research. 

He received a $12,500 grant from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC) this year for 
that basic research, creating new hydro¬ 
carbon molecules. 

“I prepare hydrocarbons that are not 
only new but have unusual properties from 
a basic academic point of view. The results 
of my research may be in students’ text¬ 
books 10 years from now,” Mitchell 
explains. 

“What I’m trying to do is to prepare 
molecules that are not only interesting in 
the academic sense but might also have 
some sort of environmental interest. I 
believe this is one purpose of university 
research.” 

For Imperial Oil Mitchell is synthesiz¬ 
ing some potentially mutagenic and carci¬ 
nogenic hydrocarbons. 

He is also one of 13 UVic scientists 
involved in a three-year $518,000 NSERC 
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study of aquatic and marine pollution. 

Mitchell’s role in the NSERC project is 
to study the reactions of hydrocarbon 
derivatives that are in pesticides and in the 
waters. 

“We think that in the waters around 
here we have a very special case,” says Mit¬ 
chell. “We have hydrocarbons washed off 
from burning oil and coal and from forest 
fires. We also have log chips and waste 
wood which are basically carbohydrate 
compounds and we have metal ions from 
mining operations. 

“We believe that these three combine 
forces to make new molecules that could be 
either far less or far more toxic than the 
original compounds. We’re hoping that 
they are less toxic. 

“It may be that, by luck, man is detoxi¬ 
fying these compounds in the water. If this 
turns out to be true it will be more impor¬ 
tant to us than finding toxic compounds.” 

Mitchell will use his crystal ball in this 
research, also,predicting what compounds 
are formed, then making them in the lab 
and testing them before trying to identify 
them in nature. 

“It’s an approach that has been success¬ 
ful in the past,” Mitchell points out. He and 
Dr. Paul West (Chemistry), who is co¬ 
ordinating this section of the NSERC pro¬ 
ject, used this method in their work on the 
pesticide, methoxychlor. 

What’s the point of creating these mole¬ 
cules in the laboratory? 

Mitchell feels that by preparing sam¬ 
ples and making them available to biolo¬ 
gists and microbiologists, “we might better, 
understand the mechanism by which tum¬ 
ors develop. 

Mitchell says about 70 hydrocarbons 
formed from burning organic compounds 
have been identified in nature. Some are 
carcinogenic while others with very sim¬ 
ilar structure are relatively harmless. 

The first demonstrated case of a hydro¬ 
carbon carcinogenic disease showed up 
with the chimney sweeps in Britain. They 
were breathing in the hydrocarbon benzp¬ 
yrene in their work and developing cancers 
at an early age.” 

Mitchell says it is amazing that some 
people can smoke 70 cigarets a day until 
they’re 80 years old. “The bodies of many 
people have remarkable repair mecha¬ 
nisms,” he says. “Eventually this repair 
mechanism breaks down but some people 
live to 80 and die of something else before 
this happens.” 

While he points out that none of us can 
avoid breathing in some hydrocarbons, 
Mitchell is philosophical about it. 

“It depends on how you look at it,” he 
says. “If you don’t die of cancer you’ll die of 
something else. 

“You could say ‘I’ll never eat another 
barbecued steak’ but you cannot stop brea¬ 
thing. The very fact that you cross the road 
ensures that you consume some of these 
compounds. 

“From the back yard burner to the burn¬ 
ing of petroleum, hydrocarbons are formed 
and exist in the atmosphere. It’s some¬ 
thing we all have to live with.” 


The Board of Governors reports the following 
proceedings from the regular meeting which 
was held April 17, 1979. 

Resignations 

The following resignations were accepted: 

Arthur R. Fontaine, chairman, department of 
biology, effective April 1, 1979 (Dr. Fontaine 
will continue to hold his position of professor, 
department of biology): 

Robert B. Lane, associate professor, depart¬ 
ment of anthropology, effective June 30, 1979 
(early retirement); 

Rex Murfitt, superintendent of grounds, build¬ 
ings and grounds, effective March 31, 1979. 

Leaves of Absence, Without Pay 

James C. MacPherson, assistant professor, 
Faculty of Law, granted leave of absence, 
without pay, effective July 1, 1979 to June 30, 
1980; 

Marvin Shinbrot, professor, department of 
mathematics, granted leave of absence, with¬ 
out pay, effective July 1,1979 to June 30,1981. 

Study Leave 

The following faculty members were granted 
study leave in accordance with the university 
academic leave policy: 

Bruce E. More, School of Music, effective July 

I, 1979 to June 30, 1980; 

Stephen R. Stobart, department of chemistry, 
effective Jan. 1, 1980 to June 30, 1980; 

Study Leave — Change in Dates 

J. Douglas Porteous, professor, department of 
geography: study leave dates changed from 
Jan. 1, 1980 to June 30,1980 to Dec. 1,1979 to 
May 31, 1980. 

Tenure 

The following persons were appointed with 
tenure, effective July 1, 1979: 

Faculty of Arts and Science: 

Alan F. J. Artibise, associate professor, depart¬ 
ment of history 

Patrick T. Gregory, assistant professor, depart¬ 
ment of biology 

G.R. Ian MacPherson, associate professor, 
department of history 

Kathleen A. Mooney, assistant professor, 
department of anthropology 

Robert W. Payne, professor, department of 
psychology 

Clare Porac, assistant professor, department of 
psychology 

William M. Ross, assistant professor, depart¬ 
ment of geography 

Stephen R. Stobart, associate professor, 
department of chemistry 

Faculty of Education: 

W. John Harker, associate professor, depart¬ 
ment of communication and social founda¬ 
tions, Faculty of Education 

Faculty of Fine Arts: 

Ruth S. Beer, assistant professor, department 
of visual arts 

Gordana Lazarevich, associate professor, 
School of Music 

Bruce E. More, assistant professor, School of 
Music 

Faculty of Human and Social Development: 

J. Barton Cunningham, assistant professor, 
School of Public Administration 

Faculty of Law: 

Gerald A. Ferguson, associate professor 
Neil L. Gold, associate professor. 

Change in Titles — Administrative and 
Academic Professional 

Dennis G. Davis: title changed from chief 
accountant to director of accounting services, 
effective April 18, 1979; 

John R. Levey: title changed from accountant 
to financial accountant, effective April 18,1979. 

Change in Classification and Appointment — 
Administrative and Academic Professional 

Allan R. Millier, Cobble Hill, B.C., appointed 
trainer, university health services, and changed 
from specialist instructional classification to 
administrative and academic professional 
classification, effective May 1, 1979. 

New Appointments — Administrative and 
Academic Professional 

Blaine Hawkins, B.Sc., M.Sc. (U. of Calgary), 
senior laboratory instructor, department of 
chemistry, appointed senior laboratory in¬ 
structor, half-time, effective April 1, 1979, and 
co-op coordinator, half-time, department of 
chemistry, effective April 1, 1979 to March 
31, 1980; 


Roelant J. Hurkens, B.Sc. (Univ. of Waterloo), 
M.Sc. (Univ. of Toronto), Saanichton, B.C. 
appointed co-op coordinator, half-time, de¬ 
partment of physics, effective April 1, 1979 to 
March 31, 1980; 

Frederick W. Marshall, B.Ed. (U. of Vic.), 
C.G.A., Victoria, B.C., appointed financial 
accountant, accounting, effective June 1,1979; 

Wayne Pealo, B.S. (Univ. of Oregon), Victoria*, 
B.C. appointed coordinator intramurahand 
recreational services, effective July 1, 1979. 

Reappointment — Faculty 

Malcolm Rutherford, B.A. (Heriot-Watt Univ.), 
M.A. (S. Fraser), Victoria, B.C., reappointed 
sessional lecturer, department of economics, 
effective July 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980, his 
status to be changed to assistant professor if 
Ph.D. is received prior to Jan. 1, 1980. 

New Appointments — Faculty 

Gwen Curry, B.F.A. (U. of Vic.), M.F.A. (Arizona 
State Univ.), Victoria, B.C., appointed lecturer, 
department of visual arts, effective July 1,1979 
to June 30, 1981; 

Roy Ferguson, B.A., Ph.D. (Univ. of Alberta), 
Calgary, Alberta, appointed associate pro¬ 
fessor and Director of the School of Child Care, 
effective July 1, 1979 to June 30, 1982; 

William J. Reed, B.Sc. (Imperial College, 
London), M.Sc. (McGill), Ph.D. (Brit. Col.)., 
Vancouver, B.C., appointed assistant profes¬ 
sor, department of mathematics, effective July 
1, 1979 to June 30, 1981. 

Special Appointments 

Ronald M. Burns, B.Comm. (Brit. Col.), Vic¬ 
toria, B.C., reappointed director, executive 
development training prog ram effective July 1, 
1979 to June 30, 1980; 

Alfred Fischer, Acting Vice-President, Aca¬ 
demic, appointed Vice-President, Academic, 
effective July 1, 1979 to June 30, 1983; 

Louis A. Hobson, associate professor, depart¬ 
ment of biology, appointed acting chairman, 
department of biology, effective April 1,1979 to 
June 30, 1979; 

Alexander McAuley, professor, department of 
chemistry and director, Cg-operative Educa¬ 
tion Programs, appointed^bairman, depart¬ 
ment of chemistry, effective July 1, 1979 to 
June 30, 1984; 

Norman F. Moody, B.E. (Sask.), Victoria, B.C.. „ 
reappointed honorary professor, department 
of physics, effective July 1, 1979 to June 30, 
1981; 

l.-D. Pal, associate professor, department of 
economics, reappointed Acting Dean, Faculty 
of Arts and Science, until a dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science is appointed (expected 
date July 1, 1980); 

Sidney van den Bergh, A.B. (Princeton), M.Sc. 
(Ohio State), Dr.rer.Nat. (Univ. of Gottingen), 
Victoria, B.C., reappointed honorary professor, 
department of physics, effective July 1,1979 to 
June 30, 1981; 

Jennifer R. Waelti-Walters, associate profes¬ 
sor, department of French language and 
literature, appointed chairman, department of 
French language and literature, effective July 
1, 1979 to June 30, 1981; 

Gerald R. Walter, associate professor, depart¬ 
ment of Economics, appointed director, Envi¬ 
ronmental Studies Program, effective July 1, 
1979 to June 30, 1981. 


The Senate reports the following proceedings 
from the 161 st meeting which was held on April 
4, 1979. 

Proposed Office for Instructional Research 
and Development 

A proposal from the committee on teaching 
and learning that the university establish an 
Office for Instructional Research and Develop¬ 
ment was referred to the faculties for com¬ 
ments. 

Tuition Fees 

The Senate responded to a request from the 
Board of Governors for advice on a proposal to 
charge tuition fees on a simple flat fee-per-unit 
basis by recommending to the board that the 
present system of assessing tuition fees be 
maintained, that is, that there be a fee per unit 
up to a certain maximum. 

Curriculum in Faculty of Law 

The Senate approved curriculum items recom¬ 
mended by the Faculty of Law for 1979-80. 

Annual Reports 

Annual reports were received from the com¬ 
mittee on planning and the committee on 
teaching and learning. 
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Dr. Erich Schwandt (Music), recently partici¬ 
pated in the Spring Festival of the Living Arts at 
Western Washington State University. Sch¬ 
wandt lectured on the music of Francois 
Couperin. Harpsichord artist Schwandt and 
UVic graduate student Elissa Poole, baroque 
flutist, performed an all-Couperin concert at 
the festival. 


The Centennial Stadium field has been re¬ 
opened for use after a major overhaul. The field 
was closed for athletic events in September of 
1978 and was reseeded. An automatic irriga¬ 
tion system was also installed. The stadium 
and field are used by high schools for track 
meets and by amateur sports groups as well as 
by UVic athletes. From May 1 to June 15, recre¬ 
ational hours at the stadium are 4:30 to 9 p.m. 
From June 18 to August 31, the stadium is avail¬ 
able from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The stadium will be 
closed Monday until 4:30 p.m. and closed on 
weekends and holidays. 

Families with activity membership cards have 
unlimited use of campus recreational facilities 
during the next two months. The McKinnon 
Building will be open from 7:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Monday to Friday and from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
on weekends. The pool is open for recreational 
swimming Monday to Friday from 7:30 to 9 
a.m.; 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. and 3:30 to 5:30 
p.m. On Saturday, Sunday and holidays, the 
pool is available from 1 to 5 p.m. 


Three UVic professors will be appearing on the 
new CBC-TV series, “The Inventors”. Tonight 
Dr. Reginald Clements (Physics) will explain 
his research into the internal combustion 
engine and the development of a “super spark 
plug”. Dr. Martin Bartlett (Music) will be 
demonstrating his analog synthesizer on the 
program May 11. And on July 6, Dr. John 
Hayward (Biology) will explain the research 
behind the famed UVic thermofloat jacket and 
the sea seat. All shows, hosted by Bob Fortune 
begin at 7:30 p.m. 

With most students gone from campus for the 
summer, the McPherson Library will be open 
fewer hours during May and June. Access 
hours until July 3 are 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. on 
Mondays and Fridays; 8:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays and 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Saturdays. The library will be closed 
Sundays and holidays. 

Two students from the classics department 
finished near the top in a recent national 
competition in Greek sight translation spon¬ 
sored by the Classical Association of Canada. 
Shane Gaiseky (A&S-2) finished second in the 
competition while Bert Ramsey (A&S-4) won 
fourth prize. 

The Bookstore and Campus Shop are now 
open from 8:30 to 4:30 p.m. Monday to Friday. 
On Saturdays the stores are open from 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. 


Fewer jobs 
for students 


UVic is currently hiring about 128 
students under the Provincial 
Youth Employment Program, 
while administrators hope that 
more money may be forthcoming to 
hire more. 

Conducted through the Ministry 
of Labor, the program provides 
funds for campus jobs for both 
graduate and undergraduate 
students. 

This year UVic received 
$382,858 from the provincial 
government for the program com¬ 
pared to $400,000 last year. 

“We had received some indica¬ 
tion that we would get more money, 
but then the election was called,” 
says Ted Sawchuck, director of stu¬ 
dent and ancillary services. 

“We had submitted more than 
$800,000 worth of projects and a lot 
of good, high priority projects were 
approved for consideration — at 
least $450,000 worth.” 

Receiving less money plus the 
fact that rates being paid are 
higher this year meant that the 
approved projects were priorized 


and some are still awaiting an 
injection of funds. 

“Hopefully we may still come up 
with the money. It all depends upon 
how quickly the new Legislature 
will come to grips with the budget, 
and the student employment situa¬ 
tion this summer,” says Sawchuck. 

“We had anticipated some 
increase in the total grant. We had 
hoped it would at least match the 
increase in payments.” 

About 74 students have been 
hired so far and interviews for the 
remaining positions will continue 
probably until the end of May. 

The positions are posted in the 
Canada Employment Centre on 
campus. 

Many of the projects will provide 
summer jobs from May 1 to August 
31, while others are of shorter dura¬ 
tion. Students hired will be paid 
$650 a month if they have com¬ 
pleted two years or less of univer¬ 
sity, $700 if they have completed 
more than two years and $775 if 
they have completed at least a year 
of post graduate education. 


letters 

Philosopher protests university conduct 


Editor, the Ring: 

I have recently lodged two protests with the 
Board of Governors. I believe that the sub¬ 
stance of these protests should be made known 
to the university community. 

I. The first concerns the manner in which the 
regular members of the Philosophy Depart¬ 
ment (excluding Dr. C. Daniels) have con¬ 
ducted themselves with respect to the 
sessional members of the department and the 
matter of the sessionals’ participation in 
departmental affairs. The circumstances are as 
follows: 

At a general meeting of the department in 
September the Chairman, Dr. John Michelson, 
moved that the three full-time and part-time 
sessional members of the department should 
not be allowed to vote upon any issue coming 
before the department. However, after some 
discussion it was agreed that, contrary to the 
Chairman’s motion, the sessional members 
would be allowed to vote on all issues except¬ 
ing ARPT issues (appointments, raises, promo¬ 
tions, tenure) and others which the Chairman 
might from time to time single out. This arran¬ 
gement was not completely acceptable to all 
members of the department, however it 
appeared to be a compromise which all could 
tolerate. But following this meeting, and even 
before a second general meeting was held, the 
regular members of the department held a 
closed meeting and decided that, despite what 
had occurred, the sessional members would 
not be allowed to vote on any issues. 

I was appalled by this maneuver and wrote a 
letter of protest to every member of the depart¬ 
ment. I objected to the manner in which the 
business was conducted, and I argued that the 
disenfranchisement of the sessional members 
was uncalled for and unjust. I also requested 
that the question be put on the agenda for the 
next meeting, so that the relevant issues could 
be discussed openly. This request was denied 
by the Chairman, though he did in the end 
agree to solicit the opinions of the other regular 
members and to accede to the request if one of 
them was willing. But apparently not one of 
them felt thatthe issue should be reopened and 
discussed with the sessionals present. It would 
seem to be their opinion that there are some 
considerations which are sufficient to justify 
the disenfranchisement of the sessional 
members and the special measures which were 
taken to achieve this, but which are not to be 
discussed in the presence of the sessional 
members. What are those considerations? 

Leaving aside the question whether the ses¬ 
sional member should be allowed to vote at 
departmental meetings, I believe the conduct 
of the regular members of the department con¬ 
stitutes a shameful abuse of the sessional 
members. I have asked the Board of Governors 


whether such conduct is to be judged accepta¬ 
ble at this university. It would seem that the 
guarantee of academic freedom is also a safe¬ 
guard against indecent or abusive treatment, 
and that any policy of the university would have 
to be consistent with the common principles of 
fairness and respect for persons. Thus even if 
the Tenure Document and other policies of the 
university do on some interpretation permit 
conduct of the sort which has occurred in the 
Philosophy department, still that conduct must 
be contrary to the spirit of the Tenure Docu¬ 
ment, for that document is intended to be con¬ 
sistent with the highest standards of personal 
and professional ethics. 

II. My second protest concerns the failure of 
the BOG to respond to enquiries which were 
directed to the Board more than four months 
ago. Last December 12th I wrote a Jengthy, 
carefully worded letter requesting that the 
Board undertake to answer several specific 
questions regarding university policy, and 
requesting that the Board enquire into the con¬ 
duct of President Petch and former Vice- 
President Pedersen with respect to their 
implementation of those policies. All of this 
stemmed from a salary grievance which I had 
first expressed in May 1978. Over a period of 
seven months that grievance was passed from 
the department chairman to the President, then 
to the Vice-President, then back to the depart¬ 
ment chairman, then to the dean, and eventu¬ 
ally back to the President. There being no 
recourse, I wrote.to the Board, not to request 
that the Board settle my grievance, but to 
request that the Board answer my questions 
about the President’s and Vice-President’s 
roles in the adjudication of grievances and that 
the Board enquire into the manner in which my 
grievance was handled. 

In his reply to my letter Mr. Cunliffe totally 
ignored the substance of my request. I replied 
immediately, and more recently (Feb. 19) sent a 
further request for some response, however 
there has been no reply from the Board. This is 
not easily explained. The Board can hardly 
ignore questions about university policy, for 
the clarification of policy is one of its duties. 
The fact that my enquiry concerns one of the 
members of the Board poses some difficulty, 
but this should not be insurmountable. The 
Board’s failure to respond is in effect an infrin¬ 
gement upon my rights as an employee. It 
would seem that in the Board’s estimation there 
are some considerations which aresufficientto 
justify its ignoring my request but which are 
not to be made known to me. What are they? 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. John Banks, Ex-Part-time 
Sessional, Philosophy Department 


Parking fees go up 


The cost of parking your car at UVic is 
going up. 

At the April meeting the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors (BOG) approved increases in all 
categories of parking permits, effective 
Sept. 1. 

Trevor Matthews, Vice-President, 
Administration, told the BOG that the 
increases cover “a small portion of the cap¬ 
ital cost of a new 100-car parking lot”. 

Reserved underground parking in the 
University Centre Parkade increases from 
$80 annually to $93. 

Reserved parking permits outside will 
cost $40, compared to $35 this year. Gen- 


Public invited 

UVic has thrown open the doors of the 
McKinnon Centre to the community for the 
next four months. 

Mike Elcock, manager of athletics and 
recreational services, says non-university 
people can register for summer session 
activity cards valid from May 1 through 
August 31. 

Membership rates are $30 for adults and 
$20 for students 14 years of age and older. 

Membership entitles people to use all 
recreational facilities of the university 
including the pool, gymnasium, weight 
room, squash and tennis courts and 
numerous jogging trails. 

“There are certain areas where the uni¬ 
versity has particular expertise and facili¬ 
ties not available * elsewhere in the 
community,” says Elcock. 

“We definitely feel that we should offer 
these to the community wherever 
possible.” 

Elcock says the intention is not to com¬ 
pete with existing community programs 
but to complement them. 

Services available include equipment 
sign out, tennis and squash court book¬ 
ings, locker and towel service as well as fit¬ 
ness appraisal and counselling. 

Instructional programs organized by 
the department are also available to all 
members for a standard fee. 

These programs include aquatics, 
dance instructions, squash lessons, tennis 
lessons, sailing, canoeing and kayaking, 
two youth day camp programs and a youth 
out-tripper program. 

Registration for these programs ends 
May 11 at McKinnon 121. Most programs 
begin the week of May 14 and run until 
June 22 with further programs available in 
July. 


eral parking permits will be increased by 
$3 to $23. 

Student parking permits will cost $17.50 
for the year, up from $15. The cost of park¬ 
ing a motorcycle or motorscooter on cam¬ 
pus will double, from $2 to $4. 

At the meeting the BOG also approved a 
policy guide containing traffic and park¬ 
ing regulations and parking services 
budgetary procedures. 

Matthews said this policy represents a 
consolidation of traffic and parking regu¬ 
lations already in effect and does not 
involve any change in substance. 


Trying out 
the 

new lab 

About 80 teachers of German at the 
university, college and high school 
levels are the first to use the facili¬ 
ties at UVic’s new Language 
^Centre. 

The teachers are attending a 
three-day conference on campus 
May 3 to 5 entitled “Strategies for 
Effective German Teaching”. 

Conference organizer Dr. Peter 
Liddell (German) said the confer¬ 
ence consists of seminars and 
workshops on the practical aspects 
of the modern teaching of German. 

“One of the labs in the new cen¬ 
tre will be used for demonstration 
purposes,” he said. 

Included in the conference is an 
exhibition of German books which 
has been set up in a room in the 
Clearihue. 

Liddell said this is the most com¬ 
prehensive conference offered in 
British Columbia to German 
teachers at all levels and speakers 
have been drawn from universities 
and education ministries across 
Canada. 

The conference is sponsored by 
the Goethe Institute in Toronto, the 
B.C. Ministry of Education, 
B.C.A.T.M.L., T.C.A. and UVic. 
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Last awards ceremony in ‘mouldering pile* 

UVic program moves from B. C. P> 


Make no mistake, you are in a prison.During the 
speeches, the congratulations, the friendly bantering 
and the awarding of book prizes to students for excep¬ 
tional performance, one might almost have temporarily 
forgotten the surroundings if attention had not repeat¬ 
edly been called back to it by students and faculty alike. 

The occasion was the seventh annual UVic award 
ceremonies held recently at both the British Columbia 
Penitentiary in New Westminster and Matsqui Institu¬ 
tion in Abbotsford for students enrolled in UVic’s uni¬ 
versity program. 

The program, sponsored by the Federal government, 
is the only one in Canada which enables a student to 
obtain a B.A. degree while serving time behind bars. 
Started in 1971, the program this year enrolled about 90 
volunteer students at the two penitentiaries. 

The enrolment of 30 at B.C. Pen was down this year 
due to uncertainties over the program’s continuation 
when B.C. Pen moves to Kent, the new supermaximum 
security institution at Agassiz. 

Those uncertainties have now been removed, and the 
prisoners and instructors involved have been assured 
that the program will continue after the re-location, said 
program co-ordinator Dr. Douglas Ayers (Education) 
during the trip to the mainland April 7 for the 
ceremonies.. 

The prison fact loomed large at B.C. Pen, the first 
stop for members of the UVic party who attended morn¬ 
ing ceremonies ,at the New Westminster Institution and 
then moved on to an afternoon ceremony at Matsqui. 
All attending had to pass a security clearance followed 
by a security check on the B.C. Pen premises. There were 
no exceptions, even for friends of members of the group 
who had security clearances at other prisons. A reporter 
accustomed to carrying a camera went without as it had 
not received prior clearance. 

The grim atmosphere of the quonset hut where secur¬ 
ity checks were conducted was dispelled when the UVic 
group entered the prison’s academic centre to join the 
students, instructors and other guests. No guards were 
present. 

The UVic group included Ayers, program assistant 
Dorothy Sullivan, Dr. Alan Hedley (Sociology), Dr. Ron 
Hoppe (Psychology), Dr. Victor Neufeldt (English), Dr. 
Henry Warkentyne (Linguistics) representing the 
anthropology department, and Professor Grant McOr- 
mond, assistant dean of Arts and Science. 

Gathered in the book-lined library were the students, 
(identifiable by their green uniforms) instructors, and 
guests, all seated facing the podium and head table from 
where the speeches were made and awards presented. 

“Its main success has been in expos¬ 
ing a large number of convicts to 
new interests and it keeps them from 
vegetating in a sterile atmosphere 
such as here ” 

The ceremonies opened with a presentation of three 
bouquets of flowers, on behalf of all the students and 
faculty, to Sullivan “our mother hen”, guest speaker 
Marjorie David, director general of inmate employment 
from the Ottawa headquarters of the Canadian Correc¬ 
tions Service, and financial officer Maggie Ramsay 
whose efforts on their behalf the prisoners were 
recognizing. 

All were aware that ceremonies were being held for 
the last time in B.C. Pen, referred to by resident faculty 
instructor Clark Cook as “this mouldering pile”. 

McOrmond, who has attended every awards cere¬ 
mony since the program’s inception, said he had seen 
many improvements over the years and advised the stu¬ 
dents, when they move, “to take your books with you 
and leave the rest behind”. “I’d love to see the day when 
you guys stop turning up here in those green uniforms,” 
said guest speaker David. 

During speeches and casual conversation student 
prisoners and faculty offered varying opinions on the 
program’s merit, but none questioned its ultimate value. 

“How do you define success? It is hard to answer,” 
said Raymond Palmer, during a formal reminiscence he 
gave as the first student to enter the program behind 
bars then continue on to earn a degree outside. 

He questioned whether the program changes the mor¬ 
als of its students (“If there has been a change, it’s very 
subtle.”) and whether the program’s measure of success 
should be the granting of degrees. 

Nonetheless, he stated, those who have enrolled in 
the program “are better people for it... Its main success 
has been in exposing a large number of convicts to new 
interests and it keeps them from vegetating in a sterile 
atmosphere such as here.” 

The valedictory address was given by Barry Forsyth, 
who welcomed all to the B.C. Pen — “Canada’s answer 
to the unemployment crisis and the housing shortage”. 


Forsyth mentioned his dilemma in trying to decide 
“whether to launch a scathing attack on the Canadian 
penitentiary system — heaven knows there is enough 
material” or to inject a.note of optimism “more in keep¬ 
ing with the occasion”. 

He decided to put the emphasis on the positive, with 
some verbal attacks along the way: 

“If I were to chastise the Canadian Corrections Ser¬ 
vice for any one particular feature, I think I would 
choose their handling of relationships between people. 
How two people, whether man and woman, child and 
father, or just two friends, are expected to maintain any 
kind of relationship, given the visiting conditions in this 
prison, is beyond me! From my experience, things are 
designed to discourage, not encourage, any kind of inter¬ 
action between individuals or the community. If I were 
to voice this complaint in another way, I would say that 
there are not enough events in this prison, of the nature 
we are experiencing today. Once a year is not enough... 

“And so, I would like to say a few words about the 
only positive experience any of us have had in this 
human lavatory called B.C. Pen. The university pro¬ 
gram here at B.C. Pen is totally divorced from the prison 
scene: if you look around you, you will see that security is 
conspicuous by its absence. This is not the exception for 
today; it is the rule every day. They do not come into this 
area when UVic faculty and students are present — and 
as far as I know, everyone is happy with the 
arrangement. 

“I have been told that in the seven years that the 
UVic program has been in operation, there has never 
been an incident inside the university area. That should 
tell everyone something, remembering that this is the 
infamous B.C. Pen one is always reading about in the 
papers.” 

Forsyth called the UVic program “the single most 
important aspect of our lives as prisoners/’ and 
expressed the relief felt by students in learning that it 
would be continued at Kent. 

“I would like to see the educational resources of that 
new prison encompass a wide range of outlets for 
inmates at every level of educational need. And I would 
like to see days such as this expanded to include larger 
numbers of prisoners throughout this, indeed, through 
all prisons.” 



Ayers at Matsqui: a program to smile about 



Forsyth also had words of praise for the introduction 
of a biology course into what to date has been a predomi¬ 
nantly liberal arts program, and the addition of two 
women to the instructional staff. “If any of the students 
thought initially that their feminity was any inhibition 
to the intellectual ability of these women, there was a 
rude awakening in store for them. We all appreciated 
their courses and their presence.” 

During the refreshment period, students offered their 
views on what the program meant to them and their rea¬ 
sons for becoming involved. Reasons ranged from an 
interest in the subject matter to a desire to get out of soli¬ 
tary confinement. 


“I would like to see days such as this 
expanded to include larger numbers 
of prisoners throughout this, indeed, 
through all prisons ” 
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“I didn’t enter to get a degree, but am interested in 
poetry and the English courses. It has made a big differ¬ 
ence to me while here. It’s a respite, a little escape every 
day to come in here,” said one. The UVic program, he 
said, is the only activity for prisoners in the Pen apart 
from mopping floors and sewing canvas bags. 

The program gives confidence to students that they 
can deal with things intellectually rather than physi¬ 
cally. It tends to make you think rather than react, and 
gives people an opportunity to find out things about 
themselves, he added. 

Another student said that according to the Pen 
records, “some of the worst inmates in the prison are in 
the program and yet there has not even been an argu¬ 
ment or fight in here. 

“It is surprising to me that people haven’t looked at 
this fact. The interaction between prisoners and guards 
should be looked at. They say the guards are there to pre¬ 
vent trouble, but the opposite is true.” 

The prison fact was not as immediately evident that 
afternoon at Matsqui where similar ceremonies were 
held to award book prizes and also to honor two students 
who have completed the B.A. degree requirements. The 
actual conferring of degrees will take place at UVic June 
2 . 

Prior security checks completed, on the spot searches 
were not required and the Ring reporter was allowed to 
keep her camera. 

Whereas at B.C. Pen the UVic ceremony is the one 
event of the year where prisoners can mingle with out¬ 
siders, at Matsqui such occasions occur frequently. The 
message sent to the Matsqui students from their col¬ 
leagues at B.C. Pen, through instructor Laurel Whitney, 
was “greetings to the students in Candy land”. 
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Story and photos by Donna Danylchuk 


C. Pen to Kent 



Taking the gowns and leaving the Pen behind 
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Prisoners at Matsqui were not wearing green uni¬ 
forms. They were told by guest speaker David that Mats¬ 
qui “is known in the East as the campus of the West.” 

David spoke at both ceremonies about the goals and 
philosophy of the Canadian Corrections Service. “It is 
not hard labour, hard fare, and a hard bed, but to learn to 
work with and for others.” 

David said the object of inmate employment is to 
move penal institutions to a full seven-hour work day 
which would provide inmates with sufficient funds upon 
their release from prison through a fair pay system. 

“Enforced idleness is a greater psychological punish¬ 
ment than labor. A new pay employment system would 
not be a free ride. If an inmate refused to work, only basic 
food, clothing and shelter would be provided. We cannot 


afford welfare. We want prisons to be as self-sufficient 
and self-supporting as possible, and employ all willing 
and able-bodied inmates. 

Education, she added, is not to be taken as an escape 
from responsibility. “Education is work, not play, very 
important work that gives a chance for better opportuni¬ 
ties for the future.” 

Opportunities through education was one of the top¬ 
ics discussed by valedictorian Alexander Kozak, who 
was also honored for completing the requirements for a 
B.A. 

Kozak told his audience that a common characteris¬ 
tic among serious students enrolling in the UVic pro¬ 
gram is “an ambition to succeed and to be recognized. 
Success in many quarters is still, unfortunately, mea¬ 
sured in dollars and cents. . .those who have a degree 
have a head start on those who haven’t. The validity of 
such a view is debatable. Still, it remains as a strong 
source of motivation.” 


“To this date, the UVic program has 
produced eight graduates. Of these, 
six are still in prison, one was 
released because his sentence had 
expired and only one has been 
paroled. It seems that a lot of talent 
is being wasted. ” 


Kozak pointed out that some students in the program 
have learned that success and recognition can take a 
variety of forms. “Some of our students have chosen 
academia for its own sake as a viable alternative.” 

He expressed concern about a lack of apparent oppor¬ 
tunities for graduates of the program. “To this date, the 
UVic program has produced eight graduates. Of these, 
six are still in prison, one was released because his sent¬ 
ence had expired and only one has been paroled. It 
seems that a lot of talent is being wasted.” 

The need for an academic halfway house was another 
topic Kozak addressed himself to: “The need is still 
there, and the words are still falling on deaf ears. We 
understand that the Solicitor-General’s Department is 
about to embark on a construction program valued at 
200 odd million dollars. That’s a lot of money to misin- 
vest in buildings that will support programs which have 
already proven to be ineffective. By comparison, the 
acquisition price of a halfway house is approximately 
$ 100 , 000 .” 

Later, back on the outside, Ayers also stressed the 
need for an academic halfway house for students leav¬ 
ing prison. 
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Tasty? Cutting the graduation cake at Matsqui 



Mielniszyn (left) and Kozak will receive B.A. degrees 


The first four months are crucial, he said. “They have 
no money, no job, often no family. Naturally, they tend 
to return to their former haunts. Most prisoners develop 
self-confidence during their time as students, but they 
can lose it during the first few months out of prison with¬ 
out extra support.” 

Ayers said the program began as an experiment 
resulting from the work of UVic doctoral graduate Dr. 
T. A. A. Parlett, who was present at the ceremonies and is 
now with the Canadian Corrections Service. “As a 
teacher at William Head Jail, Parlett found that if stu¬ 
dents worked hard and studied English and history as 
well as psychology and sociology, there seemed to be a 
change in the way they looked at things.” 

“We try to create a relatively open 
academic atmosphere in which they 
really have to stop playing the con 
game and become students ” 


Parlett and Ayers consequently obtained a grant 
firom the Donner Foundation supplemented by funds 
from the Canadian Corrections Service and UVic to 
determine if Parlett’s program would be effective in 
other institutions with other teachers. 

The programs introduced at Matsqui and B.C. Pen 
were a success, and had a constructive effect on the pri¬ 
son as a whole which led to their continuation. 

Ayers said all prisoners who enter the program must 
learn how to work hard at their studies and are helped at 
the start through a study skills course. 

“Some drop out, not because of lack of ability, but 
because they don’t feel ready to work. We try to create a 
relatively open academic atmosphere in which they 
really have to stop playing the con game and become 
students.” 

An academic halfway house would be extremely help¬ 
ful for many students being released, he stressed again, 
but said ultimately the decision whether to apply what 
he has learned and go straight in straight society rests 
with the student. 
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The Blanshard Project: 

Kids learn more by leaving classroom 

By Donna Danylchuk 


Remember the long hot days spent inside stuffy class¬ 
rooms when your head was groggy and your body 
longed to get up and MOVE? And your physical educa¬ 
tion classes were cancelled to make room for other 
events? And you learned therefore that physical activity 
was not really important ... but your mind was too 
groggy to stay interested in lessons being taught by 
teachers who didn’t seem to think phys ed important 
either? 

Education needn’t be this painful, according to the 
final results of a four-year experimental study con¬ 
ducted at Blanshard elementary school located at the 
corner of Quadra St. and Kings Road near downtown 
Victoria. 

The study was initiated and conducted by Dr. Fred 
Martens of UVic’s physical education department, with 
the assistance of the school principal and staff. 

“The program at Blanshard has demonstrated that 
learning through physical activity is a more important 
part of school life than is generally recognized. It offers 
many advantages while academic standards are main¬ 
tained,” states Martens in the forward to the concluding 
report of “The Blanshard Project — An Elementary 
School Program Emphasizing Physical Education”. 

There have been improvements in the general physi¬ 
cal fitness levels of children participating in the Blan¬ 
shard project, said Martens during a recent interview.’ 

“There has also been a basic change in the attitude of 
the youngsters. There have been improvements in their 
self esteem, morale, and their concept of school. This has 
been a common result of other studies I have seen. 

“The studies also show that to take time off academic 
classes to teach phys ed doesn’t cause a drop in aca¬ 
demic performance. It is interesting that over four years 
students who did extra time in physical education main¬ 
tained if not improved their academic standing.” 

Martens’ remarks are backed up both by the results of 
attitude, physical fitness and academic tests conducted 
throughout the study from 1974 through 1978, and the 
observations of Blanshard’s principal Ron Berod. 

Berod became principal at Blanshard the year before 
the phys ed project began, so was involved in its initial 
planning. The project had been advertised by the 
Greater Victoria School Board after it had been 
approached by Martens to try such a program, and 
Blanshard was chosen partly because of the enthusiasm 
of its principal and staff. 

Martens developed the idea for the project out of his 
long standing interest in physical education combined 
with the movement advocating daily physical education 
in Canadian schools and the success of similar pro¬ 
grams in Vanves, France. 

The Vanves program, as the Blanshard report 
explains, began in a small school in a suburb of Paris. 
The experiment was designed by a group of medical doc¬ 
tors and educators who were concerned about the weekly 
timetable which they believed was too heavily loaded 
with sedentary seatwork. In their opinion, such a sche¬ 
dule was not “in harmony with what was known about 
the nature and growth of children.” Afternoon intellec¬ 
tual work for many children was very inefficient. The 
doctors and educators believed that a larger proportion 
of physical activities mixed with the so-called “intellec- 
tural activities” might produce a better balance. 


In the Vanves experiment, time for purely academic 
work was reduced and that for physical education 
increased to seven or eight hours per week. In a 10-year 
period it was found that in experimental classes where 
phys ed took up about one third of the school week, the 
children were superior in health, fitness, enthusiasm 
and academic performance to those in regular classes. 

When designing the Blanshard program, Martens 
requested more than $25,000 from the School Board to 
cover costs of such items as gym strip, transportation 
and rental of facilities for activities such as swimming, 
skating, bowling and also some cultural activities. The 
School Board granted $12,500, later reducing this 
amount to $7,600, but the program went ahead. For most 
of the four years, little more than normal operating 
funds were used. 

The project began with the intermediate grades at 
Blanshard and by the third year expanded to include the 
primary classes. Over the four years of the experiment 
the time for physical education and the arts was signifi¬ 
cantly increased to average from three to five hours a 
week, compared to about two forty-minute periods a 
week in other elementary schools. 

Each year principal Berod appointed a teacher to act 
as co-ordinator of the physical education program and 
to prepare a physical education handbook. Blanshard 
teachers embarking on the project took workshops in 
dance, gymnastics, games, movement education and 
active health, to improve their skills and effectiveness 
as instructors. They taught and encouraged Blanshard 
students in a wide range of activities including gymnas¬ 
tics, camping, swimming, hikes, track and field, field 
hockey and badminton. 

“Fitness runs became an institution; with half of the 
children in the intermediate grades participating, the 
school won the city’s intermediate cross country meet 
during the project’s third year,” states the report. 

Other accomplishments are pointed to: “In inter¬ 
school athletics the school’s girls’ volleyball team won 
the city championships; the boys’ volleyball team took 
second place in the city; the school’s cross-country team 
of 67 runners from grades three to seven placed third in 
the city.” 

Non-competitive activities included bike hikes, 
climbing a nearby mountain, and running to a shopping 
centre to observe a fitness show. 

Groups from the school participated in cultural activ¬ 
ities. The grade seven class travelled 500 miles to an 
interior town on a cultural tour, and the school choir 
entertained retired teachers. 

After his four-year involvement with a project which 
required rescheduling classes and training teachers in 
special workshops, Berod remains totally enthusiastic. 
“It’s a very excellent program. It’s been well worth our 
time. The payoff has been a great change for the better 
in our school. Maybe some of the changes come from 
changes in staff, but we think the major changes stem 
from the phys ed program.” 

Berod emphasizes that his major goal in participat¬ 
ing in the program was not simply to produce “good 
physical specimens” but to see whether such a program 
could improve the self image of the youngsters involved. 
This it did, he claims. 

“This is where we notice the biggest change. The kids 


in the program now see themselves as being really capa¬ 
ble, physically capable of doing things. In the first year 
we saw them retiring, taking defensive positions in 
games against kids on the other side of town. We’ve seen 
changes in this over the length of the program. They 
now have confidence. It’s no longer the case that they 
retire.” 



Martens: Hopes for change in attitudes 


Berod underlines his confidence in the success of the 
program by discussing both the fitness and academic 
achievements of his students. Blanshard pupils showed 
greater improvement in fitness than their counterparts 
at a composite of several similar schools in the city, 
according to a means test, he says. 

As for academic standing, Berod says “we would 
have been happy had the test results stayed the same. In 
fact, they came up in the last few years.” 

Although the experimental project is formally com¬ 
pleted, Berod says there is no doubt that the physical 
education program will continue at the school. 

“Our participation in the program is great. The atti¬ 
tude at the school is great. But, it’s a heavy matter to 
carry on an experimental testing program at a school. 
We haven’t dropped the program itself with the accent 
on physical skills and games. What we’ve dropped is the 
testing.” 

Certain organizational changes which the project 
brought into the school have been especially valuable, 
he notes. “One simple thing we found that works is set¬ 
ting one day aside each week for gymnastics and setting 
all equipment up in the gym. The classes are scheduled 
so that everybody has gym on the same day, and the 
teachers don’t have to set the equipment up for gymnas¬ 
tics every time they have a class.” 

Berod emphasizes the co-operation he and his staff 
received from UVic in making the program a success on 
a limited budget. The school used the university swim¬ 
ming pool and stadium, and also received assistance 
from physical education students from time to time. 

Any disappointments on Berod’s part arising out of 
the study’s completion are connected to a low level of 
local interest shown in its success. 

“We’ve had all sorts of interest from outside the 
school district — we even had a phone call a few years 
ago from a hotline show in Saint John’s Newfoundland 
— but there has been no high interest locally. Very few 
principals locally understand the program because they 
don’t come around to look.” 

Martens hopes that people responsible for education 
in public schools will take an interest in the project, and 
believes Blanshard could serve as a model for other 
schools intending to start such a phys ed project. 

He doesn’t believe that a shift in attitudes will come 
overnight, however. “It will come, but it hasn’t yet. 
Teachers as a rule, especially primary teachers, don’t 
often like to take time off classes because they think they 
need all the time for classroom work. ” 

Martens has sent copies of his report to School Board 
members and to elementary schools in the city. 

As far as Berod is concerned, it is the teachers who 
are the key. “Please say, if you’re going to write this, that 
if you can’t find teachers who are willing, enthusiastic 
and keen to put energy into the program, it won’t work, 
because it requires teachers who will learn new skills.” 













Native Indians learn to 
teach their language 

By Penny Freno-Link 



These students are fighting the erosion of their culture 


Faced with the alarming reality that their 
language is gradually disappearing, 12 
native people of British Columbia have 
enrolled in a special program atUVic. 

They hope to acquire skills necessary to 
pass along to younger generations the ritu¬ 
als, traditions and stories of their culture. 
The UVic program teaches them to teach 
their own language to native Indian child¬ 
ren and young adults. 

Among those who have re-entered the 
educational system after long absences is 
Walter George, 73, a resident of the Songh- 
ees Indian Reservation and one of only 
three members on his reservation who 
speaks his language frequently. 

Another student, Ahousaht Indian 
Francis Charley, says that in the band of 
which he is an elder only two of more than 
1,000 teenagers speak the language. 

Charley and George and the 10 other 
students are enrolled in UVic’s native 
Indian language diploma program, deve¬ 
loped through the Faculty of Education 
and the department of linguistics to help 
native people preserve their language. 

Students collect stories, place names 
and other cultural information and record 
it in their language in readers, dictionar¬ 
ies, lessons and maps. The material is then 
used to teach others to better understand 
their own language. 

The one-year program has no formal 
education requirements. However the stu¬ 
dent must be 21 years old and fluent in his 
or her language. 


The majority of students’ weekly 15 
hours of class work is spent developing 
skills in recording the language and gram¬ 
mar. Time is also devoted to learning how 
to describe and write the sounds of lan¬ 
guage. To do this, students build patterns 
of symbols with linguistic systems and 
Northwest Indian symbols around mean¬ 
ingful utterances. 

During his year at UVic, George learned 
“to put the words together.” He says hehas 
difficulty with his spelling, but he gets a 
great deal of support from his wife Tillie. 

“The program has everything a begin¬ 
ning language course offers,” says profes¬ 
sor Dr. Richard King who instructs the 
students in an education course entitled 
“Principles of Teaching Second Lan¬ 
guages” which includes a six-week teach¬ 
ing practicum in home area schools. 

After completing the UVic program 
many students are eager to continue stu¬ 
dies in other academic areas. 

Bernice Baptiste, 28, is the youngest stu¬ 
dent in the program. She was attending a 
community college when she decided to 
learn to teach her own language and even¬ 
tually get a degree in linguistics. 

“I learned a great deal about my lan¬ 
guage, some things I never knew before. I 
used to take my language for granted and 
now I appreciate it,” explains Baptiste. 

An Okanagan Indian, Baptiste feels the 
course really brought the students to¬ 
gether. 


McKinnon fee hike? 


Mike Elcock, manager of athletics and 
recreational services, is seeking reaction to 
a proposed $10 hike in the athletic fee for 
users of the McKinnon Centre facilities. 

If some faculty and staff members feel 
the way they did when the fee was intro¬ 
duced in 1975, he’s likely to get plenty of 
reaction. 

When the current $30 annual fee was 
'introduced in January 1976, there were 
numerous complaints. 

Elcock points out that no fee increase 
has occurred since then, while costs for 
support staff have increased from $28,000 
in 1975-76 to $48,000 estimated for 1979-80. 

“Due to rising costs for the support 
staff, including janitors, equipment room 
attendants and lifeguards, who are neces¬ 
sary to our athletic and recreational facili¬ 
ties, we find it necessary to propose an 
increase,” explains Elcock in a memo to all 
faculty and staff. 

’“At the same time, however, we would 
like to increase the service so that the facil¬ 


ity will be more accessible to family 
members,” he adds. 

Under the proposal, faculty and staff 
would pay $40 for a regular membership 
with a family membership available for an 
extra $10. This membership allows 
spouses and children of members to use the 
facilities during family recreation times on 
Fridays and weekdays. 

Elcock proposes the introduction of a 
special family membership for an addi¬ 
tional $10 which would mean unrestricted 
use of facilities for members. The spouse of 
a faculty or staff member could become 
involved in any intramural or recreational 
program. 

There are two restrictions on the special 
family membership. A parent must accom¬ 
pany children and a family membership 
must be obtained before a special family 
membership is available. 

In his memo Elcock welcomes any “con¬ 
structive criticisms or suggestions” from 
faculty or staff. 


“Not only have we learned a few words 
in other languages, we’ve learned about 
different cultures which we only knew on 
the surface.” 

The environment at UVic is relaxed. 
During a typical lecture students engage in 
animated discussion sharing their notes 
and encouraging each other’s progress. 

“We always help each other in the aca¬ 
demic areas, specifically the education 
courses we are required to take,” says 
Baptiste. 

Charley, whose formal education ended 
in grade five more than 53 years ago, does 
not have pleasant memories of his early 
education. 

“Pupils were not allowed to smile and at 
the residential schools we were physically 
punished for speaking our own language,” 
he says. 

He entered UVic with a positive 
attitude. 

“I wanted to learn,” he says. “I made up 
my mind that I had to work hard and I did, 
but I needed more time. Five months just 
isn’t long enough.” 

After graduation all the students have 
two or three months worth of lesson plans 
and are ready to begin initial instruction. 

Opportunities for graduates of the 
native Indian language diploma program 
are limited. Students function as consul¬ 
tants, resource aids or coordinators in the 
teaching of native languages in the public 
school system. 

“The best students who complete the 
program can do is to get paid as teacher’s 
aids,” says linguistic professor Dr. Barry 
Carlson. 

“They can’t get rich on what they are 
doing, yet their motivation is unbelievable. 
These students stick with it. They know 
what they want to do.” 

Carlson would like to see the program 
expanded to two years. 

“A lot of students in the program want 
to become full-time students at UVic and 
we would like to make this opportunity 
available.” 

The university is considering a native 
studies program and if this is instituted 
will look at the possibility of establishing a 
two-year native Indian language program. 

Currently graduates of the program 
cannot be hired as regular teachers in the 
school system. Their studies do not prepare 
them for certification. 

To complete a full teaching degree in the 
traditional academic manner would be 
extremely difficult for some of the 
students. 

Unless alternatives to the present 
teacher training programs are developed 
the language of the native people of B.C. 
will die while hative students wait for 
recognition. 


Fckg> 

By Penny Freno-Link 

“When I was 10 years old I was sent 
from the reservation to a residen¬ 
tial school in the Fraser Valley. 
One of my most vivid memories is 
the ringing of the bell. The bell rang 
every time a change was to occur. It 
rang for wake-up, for wash-up, for 
breakfast and for chapel. It seemed 
the bell rang hundreds of times 
every day.” 

For John Thomas the change 
from village life to the white culture 
was initially a shock. Now, more 
than 50 years later he is very much 
a part of the white man’s world. 
Thomas is a native Indian lan¬ 
guage instructor in the linguistics 
department at the University of 
Victoria. 

A graduate of UVic’s native 
Indian language diploma program, 
Thomas teaches two courses in Nit- 
inaht, his native tongue. 


“I really enjoy teaching very 
much,” says Thomas. “I was a little 
nervous at first, but seeing the 
results makes me float.” 

When he isn’t teaching, Thomas 
is busy compiling a Nitinaht lan¬ 
guage dictionary. 

“Most of the information is from 
one family — my family,” he says. 
“My 102-year-old step-father is 
an extremely valuable source of 
information. He knows a great 
many stories: As a boy he watched 
the last whale hunt by the old 
Indian methods with canoes and 
hand-made harpoons.” 

Thomas has taped hours of sto¬ 
ries and interviews, transcribed the 
information and entered it into the 
dictionary. 

“Every once in a while I 
remember a new word or phrase 
that must be added. Some things in 
our language are hard to translate. 
There is often no English equival¬ 
ent to the way we describe objects 
and events.” 

Thomas first learned of UVic’s 
native Indian language program in 
1968. At the time he was chief of his 
reservation on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. He sent his 
niece to UVic. “I wanted her to 
learn how to write the language so 
she could help other people to 
learn.” 

Thomas’ niece returned to the 
reservation after her year at UVic 
and encouraged Thomas to return 
to school. “Bernice wanted me to go 
to UVic to learn how to write. She 
knew I had the common knowledge 
and knew that it would be useful.” 

When Thomas arrived at UVic 
as a student in 1976 he discovered 
that what he knew of the old Indian 
ways was very worthwhile. 



Thomas: remembers the bell 


“It’s got a lot to do with the 
native Indian sense of value. We 
share everything. We share our 
food, our land, and our shelter and I 
wanted to share my knowledge. I 
realized that passing along the 
information I had about our culture 
would help narrow the gap of mis¬ 
understanding between linguistics 
and historians.” 

Thomas says learning to write 
was fairly easy for him. He had 
completed a grade eight education 
at the residential school followed 
by two years of correspondence 
courses. 

“Once I learned the symbols it 
only took three weeks to learn to 
write. It was a real thrill to see my 
language written.” 

During the next few months 
Thomas will be travelling around 
the province observing recent grad¬ 
uates at work in their hometown 
schools. While he watches these 
students teach their own language 
he’ll remember how he had to stand 
in the corner at the residential 
school for speaking Nitinaht rather 
than English. 

There is no bitterness in his 
voice as he recalls the memory. He 
smiles as he says that “the punish¬ 
ment would have been much more 
severe if the teachers knew exactly 
what I had said to them in my 
native tongue.” 
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Reading experts come 


to campus 

An international research seminar on 
“Linguistic Awareness in Learning to 
Read” will draw internationally- 
recognized scholars and researchers from 
around the world to UVic June 26 to 30. 

The seminar is being organized and 
chaired by Dr. John Downing (Educ- 
CMFD), Dr. Lloyd Ollila (Educ-CMED) 
and Dr. Terry Johnson (Educ-CMFD). 
They expect about 300 participants to take 
part in what Downing describes as “a crea¬ 
tive working party of leading theorists and 
practitioners in this specialized area.” 

Confirmations of attendance have 
already been received from many scholars 
and researchers from universities, colleges 
and research institutes as far away as 
South Australia, South Africa, Scotland, 
England, Venezuala, Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, Romania, Germany, Japan and 
throughout the United States. 

Some of the visitors, says Downing, 
have indicated they could come to UVic 
earlier than June 26 or stay longer than the 
seminar itself if people on campus 
expressed interest in their presence. 

“For example, some of these visitors 
could have special seminars with graduate 
students in their area of research or they 
might be invited to make a special presen¬ 
tation in an appropriate summer session 
course.” 

The seminar is being organized around 
what Downing terms “a very unusual 
format.” 


Friday, May 4th. 

Continuing (until May 15) exhibit 
at Maltwood Gallery, “B.C. Credit 
Union Collection”, an exhibition 
of prints. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Monday to Fri¬ 
day. UNIV, Maltwood Art Museum 
and Gallery. 

Saturday, May 5th. 

10:00 a.m. University Garden Friends plant 
sale. This is the first annual plant 
sale, with proceeds going to bene¬ 
fit the University Gardens. Selec¬ 
tion of plants will include bedding 
plants, shrubs, house plants and 
rock plants. OLD GYMNASIUM. 

Sunday, May 6th. 

8:30 p.m. Long John Baldry concert. Ad¬ 
mission charge. UNIV Auditor¬ 
ium. 

Monday, May 7th. 

10:00 a.m. Faculty of Graduate Studies meet¬ 
ing. CORN 108. 

Wednesday, May 9th. 

9:00 a.m. B.C. High School Drama Festival. 

Continues to 12:00 noon daily 
until May 12. UNIV Auditorium. 

Thursday, May 10th. 

9:00 a.m. B.C. High School Drama Festival. 
UNIV Auditorium. 

8:00 p.m. Glenn Yarbrough concert. Admis¬ 
sion charge. UNIV Auditorium. 

Friday, May 11th. 

9:00 a.m. B.C. High School Drama Festival. 
UNIV Auditorium. 

10:00 a.m. Oral exam. Mr. Richard Kerry 
White, M.A. Candidate in the de¬ 
partment of history in art will 


If you are looking for a summer-time 
activity a little less strenuous than tennis 
or rock climbing, and more fun than 
jogging by yourself, the recreation depart¬ 
ment may have just the thing for you: slow- 
pitch softball. 

Slow-pitch is a southern U.S. twist on 
the normal softball game, stressing parti¬ 
cipation rather than athletic excellence 
and skill. In slow-pitch, the ball must be 
pitched in an arc at least five feet high and 
curve down over the regular strike zone, 
thus making it easier to both pitch and hit 
the ball. 

There is also one extra player allowed in 
slow-pitch, who can be placed anywhere in 
the playing field according to the fielding 
team’s discretion. 

The result is a game that’s a little more 
fun to play than a regular competitive 
baseball game. The recreation department 


The keynote address will be delivered by 
Dr. Ignatius Mattingly, professor of lingu¬ 
istics at the University of Connecticut. It 
will be the only formal address scheduled, 
and will provide the seminar’s focus. It will 
be followed by eight “round table” meet¬ 
ings where a panel will react to Mattingly’s 
theoretical position, and there will also be 
small group discussions and a special ses¬ 
sion for discussing specific research 
reports. 

Mattingly’s paper, all papers reacting 
to it and all specific research reports will be 
distributed to participants in advance as 
preparatory reading work, Downing 
explains. 

“Any participant who is doubtful of 
being able to do this preparatory reading 
work is advised to withdraw. 

“We hope to create an atmosphere for 
brainstorming and reflection, out of which 
may come some real advance in the devel¬ 
opment of theory, research and practice.” 

He believes the seminar represents the 
first time a conference of this nature has 
been held on this scale anywhere in the 
world. It is being jointly sponsored by the 
International Reading Association and 
the UVic Faculty of Education. 

The fee for registration, housing and 
meals is $200. On campus housing will be 
used. 


Canadian 

artists 

featured 

An exhibition of prints by top Canadian 
artists is now on view at the Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery. 

The exhibition, which runs until May 
15, consists of 26 prints, featuring such 
artists as Toni Onley, Ian Martin, Gordon 
Smith, Joe David, Ron Hamilton, Gerry 
Marks, D.P. Brown, Betty Davison, Robert 
Young, Tak Tanabe, Marianna Schmidt, 
Richard Davis, Ken Danby, Christopher 
Pratt, Jack Chambers, Jennifer Dickson, 
and Alexandra Haeseker. 

Included in the exhibition, entitled 
“Aspects of Printmaking” are etchings, 
screenprints, lithographs, monoprints, 
cast paper relief prints, a woodcut, photo- 
silkscreen, photolithograph, photoetching 
and an aquatint relief. 

A wide range of styles from realism to 
abstraction is represented. 

The pieces in the exhibit are from the 
B.C. Central Credit Union Collection. This 
is the first art exhibition organized by B.C. 
Central. 

The gallery is open Monday to Friday 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.Special openings are 
arranged to coincide with performing arts 
events in the University Centre 
Auditorium. 

High school 
whiz kids 
visit UVic 

Twenty eight outstanding high school stu¬ 
dents from around the province have been 
selected from more than 310 entries to pres¬ 
ent papers at the 13th annual B.C. Human¬ 
ities and Science Symposium at UVic May 
11 and 12. 

Co-sponsored by UVic and B.C. Tele¬ 
phone, the province-wide competition is an 
invitation to students to submit original 
papers or projects on topics of their choice 
for adjudication by UVic professors. 

The grade 11 and 12 student finalists 
will discuss their work in 15-minute talks 
scheduled throughout the two-day 
seminar. Winning papers include such 
diverse topics as “The Evolution and Sig¬ 
nificance of Punk Rock”, “The Abuse of the 
Olympics: Politics in Sports”, “Superman 
and the American Identity”, “Some Prob¬ 
lems Facing Canadian Women Today”, 
and “The Cult Experience”. 

Multi-media projects range from “The 
Beatles — Spokesman for a Changing 
Society” to a “Case Study of the Aethestic 
Visual Element of the Interpretive Docu¬ 
mentary Film”. 

Students attend the symposium, 
expenses paid, along with sponsor 
teachers and 80 student observers who sub¬ 
mitted papers of high standards. 

“The symposium offers high school stu¬ 
dents an opportunity to read and discuss 
their own work and to meet with university 
faculty members and exchange ideas with 
fellow students,” says Dr. Richard Pearce, 
symposium chairman and coordinator of 
Faculty of Education professional 
programs. 

“We hope the students’ time on campus 
will also give them a taste of university life 
and inspire their future study,” says 
Pearce. 

During their visit students will tour the 
campus, hear lectures and take part in 
workshops. 

This year, UVic creative writing profes¬ 
sor and prominent Canadian author Wil¬ 
liam D. Valgardson will lead a writing 
workshop for students. Dr. Reginald Mit¬ 
chell (Chemistry) will demonstrate “fun” 
chemical reactions in a chemistry show. 

Students will hear three addresses by 
university professors.Dr. Terry Morley 
(Political Science) will speak on “Elec¬ 
tions: Yesterday, Today and Forever”; Dr. 
Reginald C. Terry (English) speaks on 
“Magic Islands” and Dr. Alex McAuley, 
director of Co-Operative Education, will 
speak on “Bio-Ionic Women and Bio- 
Metallic Man — Metals in Biological 
Systems”. 
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Anyone for softball? 


defend his thesis titled: “The 
Hollywood Horseman: Evolution 
of an Archetype”. CLER A216. 

Saturday, May 12th. 

9:00 a.m. B.C. High School Drama Festival. 
UNIV Auditorium. 

8:00 p.m. Murray McLauchlan concert. Ad¬ 
mission charge. UNIV Auditor¬ 
ium. 

Tuesday, May 15th. 

10:00 a.m. Oral exam. Mr. Brenden MacLean 
Vincelli, M.A. Candidate in the 
department of history in art, will 
defend his thesis titled: “The 
Symbolic Function of the Bank 
of Montreal Building on the Place 
d’Armes, 1846: An Image of the 
English Mercantile Aristocracy”. 
SEDG 049. 

Thursday, May 17th. 

New exhibit opens at Maltwood 
Gallery. “Contemporary Indian 
Arts” from the National Museums. 
Gallery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m., Monday to Friday. 
UNIV, Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery. 

3:00 p.m. Economics seminar. Dr. Vernon 
Smith of the University of Arizona 
economics department will speak 
on “Computerized experimental 
competitive market institutions”. 
Cornett 335. 

Friday, May 18th. 

2:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
M ACL 103. 


is planning a slow-pitch league and will 
supply bats and balls and some gloves, 
providing enough people are interested 
and a league can be formed. 

Five inning games are planned, played 
one or two evenings a week, from mid-May 
till the end of June. Teams will be co-ed and 
will have ten to twelve players. A five 
dollar default fee will be charged, refunded 
if your team does not default, and prizes of 
t-shirts will be offered to the league’s 
winning team members. 

There will be an organizational meeting 
May 15, at 7:30 p.m. in McKinnon 151. 
Anyone on campus can register as an 
individual or as a representative of a whole 
team. The recreation department is espe¬ 
cially encouraging staff and faculty mem¬ 
bers to become involved in slow-pitch and 
enjoy the fresh air and warm weather after 
a winter spent indoors. 


BuHcb 

Gordon Lightfoot, Canada’s best-known 
singer-composer, is receiving his first honor¬ 
ary degree from a Canadian university. Light- 
foot and three other Canadians will receive 
honorary degrees from Trent University in 
Peterborough, Ontario, at that university’s 
Spring convocation, June 1. Others to be 
honored at Trent are Mary Northway of 
Toronto, a pioneer in the development of the 
camping movement in Canada; Kenneth Hare, 
former president of the University of British 
Columbia and Harry Williams, a high school 
teacher and internationally recognized 
botanist. 


Doom and gloom is the picture in a brief from 
Ontario’s universities presented to Ontario’s 
Council on University Affairs. Potentially 
massive government underfunding threatens 
the province’s 15 universities, the brief states. It 
asks for a 7.3 per cent increase in overall 
university income next year, which means an 
increase in both government grants and tuition 
fees of about eight per cent. But it notes that the 
government has promised grant increases of 
only five per cent each year for the next few 
years. 


At 37, David L. Johnston is about to become 
what must be one of the youngest university 
presidents in Canada. A law professor who 
doesn’t hold a doctorate Johnston has been 
named principal of McGill University effective 
Sept. 1. Currently he is dean of law at the Uni¬ 
versity of Western Ontario, and is an authority 
on securities regulation and labor law. 


Tuition fees should be raised because students 
ought to “bear a higher proportion” of the costs 
of education, says an Ontario Economic 
Council report. Such a move would give 
postsecondary schools “greater autonomy and 
greater financial independence” from govern¬ 
ment spending restraints, the report adds. The 
report also suggests programs leading to 
larger financial benefits, such as professional 
and some graduate courses, should charge 
higher fees than arts and science programs. 


The University of Waterloo has presented a 
brief to the Ontario Council on University 
Affairs stating that there could be a substantial 
increase in part-time university enrolment, if 
universities make adjustments in their pro¬ 
cedures, rules and regulations, so that more 
people can go to university part time. U of W- 
has a correspondence program which offers 
nearly 300 regular undergraduate courses to 
people throughout Ontario. The program uses 
audio tape cassettes to carry lectures to 
students. 


Hiking for kids 

Boys and girls aged 12 to 16 will have an 
opportunity to take a canoe trip through 
the Nitinat Lakes and go hiking along the 
West Coast Trail this summer through an 
outdoor adventure camp sponsored by 
UVic’s division of physical education in co¬ 
operation with the extension division. 

“The camp will offer a challenging out¬ 
door experience as well as comprehensive 
instruction in such skills as swimming, 
water safety, canoeing, camping, orien¬ 
teering, archery and climbing,” says Dr. 
Bruce Howe, chairman of the physical edu¬ 
cation division. 

Deadline for registration in the camp is 
May 31. Total cost per camper is $120. 

There will be two camps, one from July 9 
to 27 and the other from July 30 to August 
17. Enrolment is on a first-come-first- 
served basis with registration limited to 60 
children for each session. 

The camp will be directed by UVic stu¬ 
dents Ted Zinkam and Stu Pedersen; 
assisted by four qualified instructors and 
four experienced high school students. 

Howe explains that the camps will be 
based on campus, with trips to Cowichan 
Lake, the Nitinat Lakes and the West 
Coast Trail. 

Further information and registration 
forms are available from Petersen at Local 
4518 or the physical education general 
office at Local 4509. 
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